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"WE ARE BUILDING A NATION THAT IS SOLID, CONSCIOUS 
OF ITSELF": 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE DECLARED IN GUINEA-BISSAU 
by Andy Marx 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— More than 10 years ago, members 
of the African Party for Independence of Guinea and 
the Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC) launched an armed 
movement to free their country from Portuguese col- 
onial rule. On September 24 of this year, the Pop- 
ular Assembly, gathered under the auspices of PAIGC, 
issued a Declaration of Independence for the three- 
quarters of their country they have already succeed- 
ed in wresting from Portuguese control. 

On September 28, 1970, three years, to the day, 
before I first read about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, I was one of two Liberation News Service 
reporters inside Guinea-Bissau at a military encamp- 
ment of the People's Revolutionary Armed Fprces . 

We sat in an open-sided shelter in the forest that 
was headquarters for the southern front, and heard 
Jose Araujo, political commissar for the entire 
front, explain the situation as he saw its 

"You might say that for us now, the struggle 
is in ihoving from being a party to being a state, 
in developing all the technical cadres [personnel] 
we wil| need." In the distance, from time to time, 
we could hear a low mechanical rumbling— "Portuguese 
trucks in Buba [one of their few remaining strong- 
holds in the region] ," we were told. Even then, 
only a few miles away, Buba was another country! and 
had teen for many years. 

For the Declaration of Independence is, admit- 
tedly, largely symbolic— the formalization of a sit- 
uation that has existed for a long time. 'Back in 
1970, the pain purpose of our visit was to spe for 
ourselves many pf the institutions that the Party 
had established in th® liberated zones. And we saw 
a lot— hospitals , courts, schools, stores, and a 
democratic system of local government. More had 
been accomplished under war conditions and in a per- 
iod of |ess than 10 years than the Portuguese had 
done ijl over 50Q years of colonial presence . 

As ope very old man explained, "When the Portu- 
guese were here, nobody learned to read or writp, 
less than 1%. There was no medical service at all. 
They did nothing for us because they looked on us 
as wild animals." 

Within three years of the time they began fight- 
ing, PAIGC was operating primary schools for 13,500 
students— six times as many as the Portuguese had 
before the war erupted. They had established more 
hospitals and many more medical stations than the 
Portuguese had ever provided. Little wonder then, 
that a middle-aged woman told us, in a traditional 
expression of faith and approval, "The Party is my 
mother and my father." 

And now, in September 1973, the Party has taken 
on the official responsibilities of a state. Some- 
one might well ask just what that amounts to when 
they have been carrying on most of the functions of 
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a state for some time. First of all, it means 
that that other war to which Araujo referred— 
"moving from being a party to being a state"— has 
been going well, as it certainly seemed to be 
three years ago. 

In addition, the Declaration of Independence 
increases diplomatic pressures on Portugal, es- 
pecially following the visit to the liberated ter- 
ritories last year by a team of UN observers (Por- 
tugal has always denied the exi stance of any such 
areas) . And the Declaration also serves notice that 
the struggle for independence has continued to 
gather momentum despite the assassination of PAIGG's 
leader Amilcar Cabral, last January. 

The Portuguese promptly labeled PAIGC 's action 
"a propaganda stunt." That's nothing new since 
they've said the same thing about every indication 
of PAIGC 's growing strength for years. 

Besides, the Portuguese can ill afford to con- 
cede defeat in Guinea-Bissau even though, in a can- 
did moment Portuguese "General Antonio '’Spindla once 
admitted "A Portuguese military victory would be 
a miracle." They have far too much at stake, par- 
ticularly in their two other African colonies, 

Angola and Mozambique, to risk letting NATO think 
it's pouring millions of dollars a year into a 
losing effort. 

PAIGC, on the other hand, has always adhered to 
one of Cabral ' s directives — "Tell no lies, claim 
no easy victories," After one skirmish during my 
visit, for instance, they reported only their own 
casualties (two wounded) despite clear signs of 
casualties on the Other side (bl&od stains and the 
tracks of bodies dragged away through the long 
grass .) 

"We only report what we know for certain," 
they said. The Portuguese radioi claimed to have 
"killed several and wounded many more." If PAIGC 
now states they are ready for nationhood, it's a 
pretty sure bet that they are. 

Above all, if there is one quality that the 
people of Guinea-Bissau and the leaders of PAIGC 
possess in abundance, it is patience. "Step by step, 
we construct our state," Amilcar Cabral once wrote. 
And in constructing a state there are no shortcuts , 
nothing to be gained by skipping a step. The final 
and complete eviction of the Portuguese from Guinea 
and the Cape Verde Islands will some day be acheived 
but there are many other things that must be done 
in the meantime . 

"We do not like war," Cabral wrote. "But this 
armed struggle has its advantages. Through it we are 
building a nation that is solid, conscious of it- 
self. " 

He stressed the same kind of thing to a group 
of schoolchildren while we were there: "I think it 
is more important to train a cadre than to win a 
battle." And then he reminded them of the need for 
patience: "We're like people who have set a table; 
now we must wait a little until the rice is boiled." 
The Declaration of Independence indicates that the 
rice is rapidly coming to a boil. 
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VETERANS BRANDED FOR LIFE BY DISCHARGE CLASS I FI CAT IONS 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A recent veteran of Vietnam ap- 
plied for a job at a brokerage firm on Wall Street. 
Since he was a veteran, the company asked to see his 
DD 214 form, a form given to all vets on their dis- 
charge from the military. After they took a look at 
his form, he was turned down for the job. 

This man had enlisted in the army, served three 
years, arid had been given an honorable discharge. 

On the form however were the code letters "SPN" (or 
Separation Program Number Designator) followed by a 
number. That number (there are 530 possibilities) 
is also given to every serviceman or woman as they 
leave the military. And since this veteran's number 
was a code for "Apathy", he didn't get the job. 

SPff codes are just part of the larger classifi- 
cation of veterans that one military lawyer compared 
to the "passbooks" ’blades' in South Afriea^afe 1 legally 
required to carry wherever they go. The codes af- 
fect whether a veteran can get money to go to school, 
medical care for wounds received during the war, or 
a job. 

The SPN codes can be both good and bad. There's 
one discharge "to accept employment with a legal es- 
tablished law enforcement agency" or "early release 
for Christmas" or "to attend school". But then there 
are ones like "unsatisfactory handling of personal 
affairs" or "unfitness --unsanitary habits" or "sex- 
ual dbviate (aberrant tendancies)" or "for the good 
of the service" or "habitual shirker" or "Besteinter- 
ests of the Air Force", 

One vet who was given a general discharge fun- 
der honorable conditions" (which means he is even 
eligible for veterans' benefits) received a number 
which meant a discharge for "disloyal or subversive 
security program." He had gotten a lot of anti-war 
material in the mail while he was in the army. When 
he tried to get a job at Con Edison, the electrical 
utility company in New York, he was turned down 
once they saw his DD 214 form. 

So many Puerto Ricans from the island have been 
discharged early because they can't speak English 
and have been given bad discharges that there's a 
code number meaning "early release of Puerto Rican 
personnel who failed to qualify for training." Com- 
mented Bill Pankratius, a military lawyer for the 
Worker's Defense League, "Here' they've been pulled 
from their houses to serve in the U.S. military and 
then they're given bad conduct discharges and marked 
for life." 

There are five classifications for discharge 
from the military. Honorable and the four less-than- 
honorable catagozles-bgeneral, undesirable, bad con- 
duct and dishonorable. 

Anyone who gets an undesirable discharge or be- 
low is not eligible for any veterans '1 benefits . This 
means that your old boss doesn't have t® give you 
back your' job, y op 're not eligible for any kind of 
civil service job and you can't get money for school, 
medical care, etc. 

Naturally, the people hit the hardest are those 
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who have in some way not gone along with the mil- 
itary's way of life. Third World GIs who have re- 
sisted racism in the Army or who have merely been 
in Conflict with their sergeant have gotten an in- 
ordinate number of less-than-honorable discharges. 

Political activists who have worked for even 
the slightest change in military structure or 
against the war are also grime. • candidates for less- 
than-honorable discharges as we llaas drug users 
(who often began taking drugs while in the mili- 
tary) and homosexuals. 

One GI , for instance was shot up in Vietnam 
and shipped from there to Alaska. He then received 
orders to return to Vietnam but refused to put bn 
his uniform to go back. He was thrown into a 
freezing cold basement in only his underwear. Af- 
ter his courtmartial, he was finally given a bad 
conduct discharge. Because of that, he can get no 
veterajE& benefits to pay for the huge hospital 
bills incurred from operations to remove some of 
the shrapnel fragments he received in Vietnam (one 
of which is lodged close to his heart.) 

General and undesirable discharges are con- 
sidered administrative, that is, they are up to 
the sole discretion of the commanding officer. 

What that means in practice is that usually the one 
who decides is the immediate commander of the unit 
--perhaps the sergeant, 

"Administrative discharges are being handed 
out to GIs like they're going out of style," com- 
mented Lock 'N' Load , the paper put out by the New 
York City chapter of the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War/Winter Soldier Organization (WAW/WSO) . 

In fact, over 93% of all less-than-honorable dis- 
charges fall under this administrative catagory." 

You can ask for a hearing at an Administrative 
Discharge Board to fight the discharge classifica- 
tion. But the chances of changing your discharge 
are very slim since the board consists of at least 
3 commissioned officers. The person appearing be- 
fore the board has no rights to present evidence, 
subpoena witnesses, cross-examine witnesses or to 
be legally represented. 

In many cases, GIs on the way out are threat- 
ened with worse discharges or told that their disehar 
charge will be held up if they ask for a board hear- 
ing. Given a choice of staying in the military 
longer or getting out, most GIs choose getting out. 

Bad Conduct and (dishonorable discharges are 
considered punitive discharges and are handled through 
court-martials. Court-martials are usually presi- 
ded over by a military judge alone or with a court 
(jury) of at least 5 people, all either officers 
and/or lifers. Not surprisingly, court-martials 
in general have a 95% conviction rate but they us- 
ually cost the government anywhere from $5,000- 
15,000. That's why the military would rather give 
out undesirable discharges. 

The SPN codes are merely a further refining of 
the four less-than-honorable discharge categories . 

Up until 1972 » lists of what each number stood for 
were available in publications of each of %he|f 
services' regulations. In 1972, however, after some 
furor in Congress about how easily obtainable the 
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codes were, they were supposedly withdrawn from pub- 
lic access. Now they’re only available for "official 
use . 

But as military lawyer Pankratius put it, "Any- 
one who belongs to ITT, AT§T , or Con Ed or one of 
those places is an official. In effect the govern- 
ment acts as an employment screening agency for the 
corporations." 

The numbers of servicemen and women branded 
for life by the kind of discharges and SPN numbers 
they have received are enormous. Since 1960, there 
have been 560,000 less-than-honorable discharges. 

And the number of people who have gotten honorable 
discharges but unfavorable SPN numbers is impossible 
to calculate , 


BOYCOTT TO SUPPORT THE UNITED FARMWORKERS l 

NEW YORK (LNS) —The United Farmworkers , on 
strike in the grape fields since April 16, depend 
on your "boycott" support. If you want to be sure, 
boycott all iceberg lettuce and all table grapes . 
Apply pressure on your local store owners not to 
carry these foods until the UFW holds the contracts 
once again, and if the uriipn is picketing stores 
in your area, join the line for even a few hours 
each week . 

UFW supporters are also boycotting the follow- 
ing wines : 

1) All Gallo wine, and wines under the follow- 
ing labels (a simple rule of thumb— if it’s from 
Modesto, it's Gallo) — 


A number of anti-war groups, veterans organi- 
zations, and GI projects have joined together to 
form the National Universal Unconditional Amnesty 
Coalition which calls for amnesty for people with 
less-than-honorable discharges as well as resistors 
and exi les . 

They are demanding that the military issue 
a certificate of service with no classifications, 
saying only that a person served in the military. 

At the same time local chapters of WAW/WS0, 
the Workers Defense League and the Discharge Up- 
grading Project in San Francisco have been trying 
to provide vets with legal help to try to get their 
discharges upgraded. The military naturally makes 
it nearly impossible for indivdual GIs to appeal 
their discharge. All the review boards for each of 
the services are in Washington so a person has to 
pay all their travel expenses to get there to appear 
before the board. And there is no type of free 
legal counsel available to those that need it. 

Applications for review of discharges usually 
take from 1-1 1/2 years before they come up before 
the board. Last year only 15% of those who applied 
for upgrading had their discharges upgraded. 

The Discharge Upgrading Project and the WAW/ 

WSO hope to "overload the reviewing process in 
Washington, thus paving the way for a class-action 
suit against all less-than-honorable discharges," 
said a recent article in Winter Soldier , the WAW/ 

WSO paper. "But the only solution to this problem 
is the institution of a single, universal dis- 
charge given all veterans retroactively." 

For more information about discharges, write the 
Discharge Upgrading Project, PO Box 151, San Fran- 
cisco, California 94103. 

—30— 

*************************************************** 

"Women must grow their own backbone before they 
are going to be any use to themselves or to humanity 
as a whole. It is helpful and good for men them- 
selves when they try to promote women's emancipation; 
but they have to do it from the outside, and the 
really important thing is that women are working 
out their own salvation — and are able to do it, 
even if not a living man takes part in bringing it 
about." 

— Christable Pankhurst, an English 

suffragist. 
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Andre Champagne 
Boone ' s F arm 
Spanada 
Tyrolia 
Ripple 

Bros . wine 
Farms— 


Paisano 
Th underbird 
Carlo Rossi 
Eden Roc 
Red Mountain 
Triple Jack 

2) All Franzia 

3) From White River 

Tavola Red 
Winemasters Guild 
Roma 

Familigia Cribari 

J. Pierrot 

La Boheme 

Cresta Blanca 

Mendocino 

Garrett 

Alta 

C.V.C. 

Virginia Dare 
Lodi 

Ocean Spray Rose 


Tres Grande 
Cook's Imperial 
Roma Reserve 
Cribari Reserve 
Jeanne d'Arc 
Ceremony 
Versailles 
Saratoga 

Guild Blue Ribbon 
Saint Mark 
Citation 

Old San Francisco 
La Mesa (Safeway* s) 
Vin Glogg 


Wines you CAN drink- - 

Italian Swiss Colony and other wines produced 
by Heublein, 

Christian Bros., Paul Masson, Almaden. 

—30— 

[Thanks to Win Magazine and the S.F. Bay Guardian 
for this information.] 

************************************ **************** 

HOMECOMING QUEEN— ONLY VIRGINS NEED APPLY 

URBANA, O. (LNS) — A seventeen year-old student 
at Urbana High School was ruled off th£ homecoming 
queen ballot by a school principil who told her 
"only virgins can run for; - homecoming queen." 


Sharon Boldman, who is not married, continued to 
attend classes after her baby's birth in March. She 
was on the homecoming court last year and was nom- 
inated by classmates to reign as queen this year 
until the school's ruling. 

"The administration," said School Supt. Roe W. 
Hildreth, "feels that those on the court reflect the 
values of the community." 

A suit has been brought by the woman and ber 
parents in U.S. District Court to try to overturn 

t he election. —30— ________ 
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THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY'S CIA: 

THE MEDICAL INFORMATION BUREAU: 

by Stu Cohen 
LIBERATION News Service 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (LNS)--Have you ever had life 
or health insurance? Did your parents, or perhaps, 
your grandparents? If the answer to any of these 
is YES, then the chances are that you have a dos- 
sier at the Medical Information Bureau (MIB) in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Well, not a dossier exactly: 

"...we don't have big dossiers. We only have 
a slight, small digit of information that indicates 
what is in the reporting company's file. If there 
is a dossier anywhere, it is in the reporting file 
of the member company." 

That was the Executive Director of the Medical 
Information Bureau, Joseph Wilberding, speaking last 
year before a special HEW Advisory Committee on Au- 
tomated Personal Data Systems. That was not the 
first time a government committee has shown in- 
terest in the MIB. Other hearings were held before 
Senator Hart's Subcommittee on Antitrust Monopoly 
(May-June, 1972) and before Senator Proxmire's Com- 
mittee in October of this year. And what is the 
focus of all this attention? 

Tjhe Medical Information Bureau is an organ- 
ization of life and health insurance companies , 
founded in 1890 as a central depository for infor- 
mation about insurance risks. Most of the major 
insurance underwriters in the United States and Can- 
ada are members . 

Each of the member companies must (this is 
their word) report "any situation or case involving 
consideration or claims for insurance which presents 
one ojt more of the impairments named in the official 
list pf impairments. These reports must be made 
regardless of the manner or form in which the infor- 
mation comes to the knowledge of the reporting comv 
pany.'' A prospective client signing an application 
for life insurance signs away a measure of civil 
liberties at the same time. 

'll hereby authorize any licensed physician, 
medical practitioner, hospital clinic or other 
medical or medically related facility, insurance 
company, or other organization, institution, or per- 
son that has any knowledge of me or my health to give 
it to the ______ Life Insurance Company." 

And, of course, any information revealed by 
these: (sources which the prospective insurance com- 
pany deems an "impairment" must be entered on an 
MIB data card. ‘ 


variety of medical problems as well as occupational 
categories and general, non-medical categories which 
include alcoholism, a police record, living in a 
lower class neighborhood, a previous divorce , or any 
other factor found distasteful by any insurance 
company. 

The theory is this: if an individual is refused 
insurance from one company because of some factor 
in his or her medical background or elsewhere, the 
applicant might go to another company and lie about 
that factor. By maintaining records of "impair- 
ments "in a central data bank, the meinber companies 
are protected against such frauds. All well and > 
good, supposedly. 

However, the MIB records may contain very in- 
accurate information, may be circulated to anyone 
a member chooses, and usually contain far more in- 
formation than the MIB actually requires. 

Natasha Lissman, Coordinator of the Privacy 
and Record-Keeping Project of the Massachusetts 
Civil Liberties Union, characterized the MIB as "a 
clandestine databank set up by a consortium of 
life and health insurance companies." 

Although few people know that the MIB exists, 

Wi lbe'rding , Executive Director, would argue with 
the categorization of the MIB as secret: "The im- 
pression has been given that we are a hypersecret 
thing mentioned only in the paneled boardrooms. I 
doubt if many people know what we are, because we 
are a low profile. We are not an interesting thing 
really." 

Many people might disagree with Wilberding's 
modest assessment of interest in MIB, especially 
those applying for insurance. A woman in West Vir- 
ginia, for example, was advised b.yther insurance 
agent not to apply -for' insurants because she had an 
illness. He indicated that she might get better 
someday and thus, be a better candidate. But, he 
said, if she applied then and a record of her ill- 
•iless found a way into the MIB records, she would 
never be able to purchase insurance from any company, 

Some of the problems inherent in secret data- 
banks could be solved easily enough if the databanks 
were no longer secret. By informing individuals 
that their records were held, allowing them to in- 
spect and correct them, and giving them some say in 
the dissemination, civil liberties .might be somewhat 
less jeopardized. Stopping the databanks oentirdiy 
may not be a viable solution; control ling ‘them would 
be a more realistic possibility. Unfortunately, 
the databank managers are unwilling to take steps 
like those outlined above. Wilberding is sadly 
typical: 


As with all data banks, despite the most ela- 
borate security precautions, there are problems: 
member companies are not supposed to deny an appli- 
cation merely because an "impairment" shows up on 
the record search, but they do; member companies are 
not supposed to release the confidential records to 
outsiders, but they do; inaccuracies are supposed 
to be held to a minimum, but no verification what- 
soever is attempted. The list of horrors could go < 

The "impairments" referred to include a wide 


"In my opinion, no, I don't see any reason why 
you should have that right [to inspect your file], 

I think it would be deleterious to our exchange. Now 
if Congress wants to give him that right, it would 
have to see whether the life insurance business con- 
sidered this exchange sufficiently valuable to con- 
tinue it. I think it would have an adverse effect." 

An adverse effect upon the insurance companies 
•perhaps, but certainly not upon the citizens whose 
civil liberties - -and lives — are placed in danger. 


9 




The MIB likes to suggest that it is concerned 
only with life insurance. However, its members in- 
clude many life insurance companies that also write 
significant numbers of health-care policies. Indus- 
try sources have indicated that life insurance com- 
panies account for some 87 percent of the health and 
accident policies written by either life or casulty ~ 
companies . 

That means that the members of the MIB write a 
significant number of the health insurance policies 
in the United States and Canada. And by using the 
services of MIB, they may deny health insurance to 
an individual on any of a large number of possibly 
irrelevant grounds. This, for a person of low or 
moderate income, a denial of health care insurance 
often amounts to a denial of health care itself. 


— 30— 
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VAGINAL DEODORANT MANUFACTURER LAUNCHES 
NEW7ADPCAMEAIjGN 'DESPITE' "KNOWN "DANGERS 

MELROSE PARK, 111. (INS)-- In June, after re- 
ceiving numerous, complaints from women about itch- 
ing, irritations, swellings and infections result- 
ing from the use of genital deodorant sprays, the 
Federal Drug Administration (FDA) proposed that la- 
bels carry warnings of possible problems for users, 
and recommend that the sprays not be used more than 
once a day. The FDA’s minimal guidelines have yet 
to be instituted. 

However, sales of the "feminine" deodorants, 
have dropped this year from an earlier estimate of 
$50 million to around $28-30 million and Pristeen, 
one of the leading brands, is being phased out by 
its manufacturers. 


However, Albert o-Culver, the makers of FDS, 
the leading genital -deodQteiVfe , plans a new inten- 
sive advertising campaign claiming that FDA works 
"as gently as nature freshens the air." 

In an attempt to convince women that their 
product is safe to Use, Alberto-Culver’ s ad cam- 
paign will, according to Advertising Age , cite 
laudatory, "studies" of women who use the deodorant 
four times a day. 

— 30— 

WOMEN WIN 20-YEAR OLD SEX DISCRIMINATION CASE 
AGAINST PITTSBURGH GLASS 


CREIGHTON, Pa. ' (INS)-- Women recently won a 
sex discrimination case dating back to World War 
II, against a Pittsburgh Plate Glass C6. 


The 371 women, hired during World War II, to 
replace men called into the armed services, were 
fired during the mid-195G’s. They were promised that 
when the company began to rehire they would be 
called back .on the basis of seniority. However, in 
the early 1960’s when PPG did begin to rehire, it 
called back the men who had been fired and then 
began hiring men with no experience. 

,-In.. 1966, ..the women began to organize for rein- 
statement, arict after sevenvyears of fighting they 
won a $1 million suit, getting amounts ranging from 
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r WOODCUTTERS FIGHT PAPER COMPANIES IN COURTS FOR 
RIGHT TO STRIKE 

MOBLIE, Ala. (LNS) — The Gulf coast Pulpwood 
Association (GPA) , which represents woodcutters in 
Alabama and Mississippi, won a brief victory in 
court September 21 when a U.S, District Judge ruled 
to remove the restraining order preventing them from 
picketing in Alabama. Two giant paper companies— 
Scott and International — had obtained a temporary 
restraining order on the grounds that the woodcutters 
were "independent contractors" and not "employees" 
and that their picketing and meetings were therefore 
in violation of anti-trust laws. 

More than 2000 woodcutters in Southern Alabama 
and Mississippi have been on strike since September 
14. Their demands include a standard measurement 
for the wood they cut (now measurement varies from 
pSmpanyoto.l company) , a higher price for pulpwood 
from the companies, accident insurance paid for by 
the company, and recognition of the GPA as bargaining 
agent for the woodcutters. GPA is an association 
of woodcutters and is independent of any national 
union. 

During the hearing, more than 100 woodcutters 
packed the courtroom as cutters testified, y.t " 
to convince the judge that they were not "independent 1 
businessmen, but that they were completely dependent 
on the paper companies . 

They described how the dealers (middlemen who 
buy wood from the woodcutters and then sell it at 
a much higher price to the paper companies) loan 
them money to buy their trucks, saws, parts, gasoline 
etc. --and then deduct the money owed from the cutters 
paychecks . 

As a result , cutters are always in debt to the 
dealers. If a cutter wants to quit, the dealer 
reposesses all the equipment, keeping the money 
already paid as "rent." 

Finally, when the wood dealers testified that 
they deduct insurance and workmen's compensation 
from the woodcutters' pay (and the insurance fates are 
high, because it is a very dangerous job), the 
position of the cutters as employees in the industry 
was c&ear. 

However, the woodcutters' victory was short- 
lived. The dealers have applied for a class action 
restraining order against the woodcutters of all the 
Alabama companies, and a state judge has upheld 
the order. The next step is for the woodcutters to 
appeal theifachsd ;to the Federal courts. In the 
meantime, they cannot picket in the state of Alabama, 
but are continuing to picket in Mississippi, where 
there are no injunctions against them as yet. 

The workers know that the paper companies are 
engaging them in a long drawn out legal process to 
wear them down, but they are prepared for the fight, 
"No one is putting all their eggs in the basket 
of the courts," a GPA lawyer said. In the meantime, 
the paper companies are hurting, with production 
down 80 percent in some plants , and no reserves of 
wood for the winter wet season, when no new wood can 
be cut. 

■ "They will either have to deal with us or stop 
making paper. It's up to them," GPA president 
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Fred Walters said. 

"We are preparing for a showdown with the 
international corporations which have made millions 
off the sweat and blood of ppor blacks and poor 
whites in the Deep South as well as off the ppor 
people the world over," Walters daid. 

"We are united. We will stay until hell 
freezes over. We will win." 

* * * * . 

Among the mult-million dollar paper corpora- 
tions, itn the South ,tdif addi tioft to': -Scott? 'an-di. Jnter- 
rfl&tionaly are, Masoni,te, St. c Regis, and, American Can 
Qb; ; : Allied Paper. /(C ch and Crown Zellerback Lumber 
Co. Over a quarter of a million woodcutters in 
the Deep South supply wood for the production of 
masonite, hardboard, building materials and news- 
print, as well as some consumer items. 

International, for example, is the largest ya 
paper company in the world, with subsidiaries in C 
Canada (Canadian International Paper Co. and Mason- 
ite of Canada). Their net income for 1972 was over 
$100 mil lion-- an increase of about 48 percent over 
1971. All their products are industrial. 

St. Regis Paper Co. has operations in about 
12 countries, including Sduth Africa, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador and Nicaragua. Their net income nearly 
doubled from 1971 to 1972. Their consumer products 
are St. Regis school supplies and stationary. 

Scott's consumer products accottafted for 63 
per cent of their sales ffrom 196 7-19 70, so they 
would be the most vulnerable to condumer boycotts. 
They have operations in about 18 countries includ- 
ing Spain, Argentina, the Philippines, Taiwan and 
Thailand. Their consumer products include: 

Toilet paper: Scott Tissue, Waldord, Soft- 

Weve, Lady Scott and Family Scott. 

Paper towels: ScotTowels, Scott, Viva. 

Facial tissues: Scotties, Lady Scott, Calyp- 

so. 

Food wraps: Cut-Rite wax paper and t;ags . . 7 

Plus Scotkins, Viva and Scott napkins, and Baby 
Scott disposable diapers and diaper pants. 

In addition to boycotting, pressure could 
be brought against the paper companies by people 
leafleting and demonstrating at their offices, 
which are located in cities all over the U.S. GPA 
also needs contributions to help the workers through 
the strike; they have no strike fund. 

For more information on the strike, contact 
Fred Walters, GPA, P.0. Box 53, Eastabuchie, Miss. 
39436, or call (601) 582-5184 or 477-8133. 

—30— 
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"There is no force capable of preventing the 
complete liberation of my people and the attainment 
of national independence of my country. Nothing can 
destroy the unity of the African people of Guinea 
and Cape Verde and our unshakable determination to 
free the entire national territory from the Portu- 
guese colonial yoke -and military-occupation. 11 — 

--Amilcar Cabral, the lateoSecretary- 
General of PAIGC :ft? Guinea-Bissau before the UN, 
October 16, 1972 
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CONSUMER GROUP CHARGES DANGEROUS LEVELS OF LEAD 
FOUND IN EVAPORATED MILK; 

FDA REJECTS EVIDENCE 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — As if there wasn’t enough lead 
present in the polluted air and on wall caked with 
old paint, it turns out that dangerous levels of the 
poisonous metal can also be found in seemingly harm- 
less evaporated milk. 

Canned evaporated milk is often the basis of 
infant feeding formulas, especially in low budget fam- 
ilies, because it’s cheaper and less perishable than 
fresh milk. And often, it is those same families, 
living in slum tenements in smog-choked urban areas, 
whose children are most likely to be getting lead 
from other sources as well. Lead poisoning has been 
proven to be a cause of brain damage. 

According to the October issue of CONSUMER RE- 
PORTS, this news should be no revelation. In fact, 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) had announced 
in the summer of 1972 that a temporary, voluntary 
guideline would go into effect on January 1, 1973, 
limiting the lead content of a 13 oz. can of evapo- 
rated milk to 200 micrograms. 

But the guideline, which the FDA worked out 
through studies with the industry -based Evaporated 
Milk Association, has yet to be instituted. And al- 
though the industry had agreed to chatige its old 
canning methods, tests of a cross section of brands 
made by CONSUMER REPORTS in March, showed an average 
lead content of 280 micrograms per can, with none 
falling below the proposed guideline. 

In 1971, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare established 300 micrograms to be the 
daily permissable intake (DPI) of lead from all 
sources for children between one and three years old. 
That is the age when kids are most likely to eat 
paint chips and other non-foods containing lead. 

While the DPI for children under one year has 
not been established, babies (newborns through their 
fourth month are the most likely consumers of eva- 
porated milk) may now be getting more lead than is 
permissible for older children, most of it coming 
through their food. 

Most evaporated milk is still canned in the same ' 
way it has been for the past century* A tin-plated 
steel rectangle is rolled into a cylinder and solder- 
ed along the seam. The circular tinplate tops and 
bottoms are then flanged and soldered to the cylinder. 

After the milk is pumped in through & small 
hole punched in one end, the hole is sealed with a 
drop of solder. The solder, unfortunately, contains 
lead, and the flux which makes it adhere better 
also makes the lead soluble, releasing it into the 
milk. 

Most other food cans use more expensive tech- 
nology to reduce or eliminate lead contact with the 
food. Overlapping seams are soldered on the outside 
or welded to eliminate solder altogether. And al- 
uminum cans are molded, almost eliminating seams. 

But apparently the evaporated milk market is 
so stable and non-competitive that the corporations 
which produce evaporated milk have not felt com- 
pelled to improve on the canning method. Most of 
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the companies can hardly plead poverty in the face 
of the increased costs. At least three of the six 
brands tested, Borden, Carnation, and Pet, are 
produced by companies which rank among FORTUNE S 
top 200 corporations. Borden, with a net income of 
almost $66 million in 1972, ranks 48 on the list. 

Although the FDA already admitted that volun^ 
tary standards are needed, the Consumer's Union's 
investigation, which calls for more stringent mea- 
sures, has apparently caused them to reconsider their 
own findings. The FDA challenged Cl's findings, 
assertion that "no brand of evaporated milk now on 
the market is in any way unfit for consumer use." 

They coffered the cooperative industry-government 
studies as proof. 

—30— 
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lations. 

The plea bargaining agreement calls for a re- 
duced sentence of approximately 25 years in prison „ 
However, the point of the hearing will be to argue 
that he should not have to serve those 25 years „ 

"As to the facts regarding these charges a-' 
gainst me, they are substantially correct in a 
technical sense," Karl told Judge William Co Sachj- 
ten. "However I am pleading guilty to these char- 
ges so that I will be able to fully deal with the 
real issues and not be inhibited by the restrictions 
of a trial where legal obstructions, high emotion, 
personalities and inevitable Confrontations and 
sensations would serve no constructive purposeo 

"I wish that a full defense of my actions... 
will reach everyone's hearts and minds and reveal 
the impelling reasons that made my acts necessary 


KARLETON ARMSTRONG’ PLEADS GUILTY TO CHARGES; 

DEFENSE PLANS. TO "PUT THE WAR ON TRIAL" 

LIBERATION News Service 

MADISON, Wise. (LNS)— "I, ip io way, regard 
these acts as crimes. By entering a plea of guil- 
ty, I am mefely recognizing the bare facts," 
Karleton Armstrong told a courtroom of his support- 
ers September 28. "I feel that this prosecution 
demonstrates the utmost hypocrisy of a government 
which I and the greater part of humanity deem 
criminal. 

"The acts which I have been credited with were 
undertaken with the purpose of crippling the ef- 
forts of the American government to wage an il- 
legal, criminal and aggressive war against the 
Indochinese peoples." 

Armstrong faces charges arising from the bomb- 
ing of the University of Wisconsin Army Mathemat- 
ics Research Center(AMRC) in Madison on August 24, 
1970. ARMC was the center of campus controversy 
in the late 1960's when it became known that war- 
related research was taking place inside the 
building. There was constant political activity 
around Army Math, as students tried to have the' 
Center, which assisted and assists in the develop- 
ment of technological warfare, closed down. 

Though the bombing occurred at 3 A.M. on a week- 
end during semester break and after a telephone 
caller warned the police about the impending blast, 
a physics researcher was killed in the explosion. 
Karl and three other people, including his younger 
brother, were charged with first degree murder. 

The others are still at large. 

Karl was captured by Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice in Toronto in February, 1972. He is now be- 
ing helld on $450,000 bail, the largest bail in the 
history of Wisconsin. 

Whether the prose cuter could have proved first 
degree murder (which involves proving an intent 
to kill) is not clear but after some plea bar- 
gaining, Karl agreed to plead guilty on second 
degree murder charges with a guaranteed two-wee.c 
mitigation of sentence hearing to explain why he 
committed the acts he was charged with. He also 
pleaded guilty to several arsons in the Madison 
area 3 years ago directed against military instal- 
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The defense will present a wide spectrum of ' 
people, including Karl himself, who will argue that 
the war in Vietnam was and is an illegal war, and 
that the bombing of the Army Mathematics Research 
Center was an act of conscience against the war. 

Expected to testify on Karl's behalf are local 
activists who will attest to the many peaceful ef- 
forts attempted in the late *60 's to rid the campus 
of the military installation. Scientists in Science 
for the People will describe the concrete links 
between the installation and the Army and anti-war 
activists will detail the history of the movement 
from pacificism to militancy. Character witnesses 
will verify Karl's law-abiding past and members of 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War/Winter Soldier 
Organization will tell of the destruction caused in 
Southeast Asia by weapons devised with the assists, 
tance of the Army Mathematics Center scientists. 

As one of Karl's lawyers, William Kunstler put 
it, the defense intends "to put the war on trial." 

-30- 
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CALIFORNIA OFFICIAL OPPOSES "MUNDANE" EXECUTIONS 

SACRAMENTO , Cal. (LNS)— Following the Califor- 
nia legislature's restoration of the death penalty , 
state Health and Welfare Secretary Earl W. Brian be- 
gan looking for a method of execution that would "re- 
tainoenough drama" for it to act as a deterrent to 
others. Brian said that he had been asked by Governor 
Ronald Reagan to examine the possibility of replac- 
ing the San Quentin gas chamber. Reagan Signed the 
bill into law on September 24. 

"You have to be very careful in balancing the 
dimini shment of cruelty and the whole issue of de- 
terrence ... it' s an issue of the spectrum of things. 

For example," Brian explained, " the most cruel sort 
of execution I can think of that's ever been employed 
is crucifixion. And it's an agonizing death. And no 
one would even consider that methodology at this time. 

"At the other end of the scale though, if you 
should move to such a method that was totally so r: 
mundane as to receive no public attention whatsoever , 
you would dp rob ably destroy the deterrent effect." 
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DRUG PROGRAM'S’ EX-DIRECTOR GETS 11 YEARS: 
JUDGE CLAIMS TRIAL WAS NOT POLITICAL 


program. Hofmeyer was charged with assault and 
conspiracy. 


LEXINGTON, Kentucky (LNS)--Jon Wildes, the 
former director of Matrix House, an ex -addict -run 
drug program, was sentenced on September:!.? to a 
federal prison term of 11 years, 8 months and 1 
day on 10 different counts relating to buying and 
possession of a gun and conspiracy to indulge in 
immoral practices. 

During the sentencing, in U.S. District Court, 
Federal Judge H. David Hermansdorfer, a Nixon ap- 
pointee, denied that the trial was a political 
one. However, it was only after the Matrix staff 
telephoned the Black Panther Party with a sub- 
scription request in December, 1971, that the 
government began the investigation of alleged" rev- 
olution ary activity" which finally led to Wildes' 
indictment. 

Matrix was a therapeutic community operated 
by former addicts on the grounds of the govern- 
ment-run National Institute of Mental Health 
Clinical Research Center (NIMH) in Lexington. 
During its 2 and 1/2 year existence, it had 
achieved an 85% cure rate among more than 200 ad- 
dicts who entered the program. The national cure 
rate for most drug programs is 20%. The NIMH rate 
was 2%. 

The concepts upon which Matrix was based were 
similar to those used in therapeutic communities 
across the country. "However, the people in Ma- 
trix came to the conclusion that placing a drug 
addict in a 'utopian' environment for a few months 
was not enough," said former Matrix resident 
Terry Gilbert. 

"We realized that the only meaningful solu- 
tion to drug addiction was to become involved in 
the struggle to change the elements in society 
that caused and perpetuated addiction— racism, po- 
verty , exploitation of workers, alienation, sex- 
ism and injustice." 

Then on March 16, 1972, Matrix was raided 
during a phony fire drill . Local police, led by 
the FBI conducted an illegal search of the house 
and its contents.. Subsequently, four ex- addict 
employees were fired and the 20 program residents 
thrown out into the streets. 

Today, the entire complex is being turned 
into a federal prison facility where Addiction 
Research (AR) will still be carried on. "AR means 
that they'll use prisoners as guinea pigs," said 
an ex -Matrix resident. "They'll give them heroin 
and cocaine and then watch them kick their addic- 
tions cold turkey . " 

Although nothing incriminating was found dur- 
ing the raid, a grand jury was set up to investi- 
gate the drug program. Nine months later, Jon 
Wildes was indicted on 17 counts ranging from buy- 
ing and possession of a gun to immoral and inde- 
cent behavior • Also indicted were Michael Cl ark - 
son and Ridge Hofmeyer, employees, and Danny Hill, 
a resident . 


On April 19, 1973, both Clarkson and Hill 
were acquitted of the charges against them. The 
"deadly device" turned out to be a smoke bomb which 
residents had used in performing a play. Hofmeyer — 
in a body cast due to a motorcycle accident--has 
had his trial temporarily postponed. 

Jon Wildes , however , was convicted, of 5. dif- 
ferent counts related to "illegal buying and pos- 
session" of a gun (despite the fact that the gun 
had been properly registered) and 5 different -■ 
counts involving conspiracy to. indulge in immoral 
activities. On the other hand, he was acquitted 
of 7 counts of immoral and indecent behavior and 
assault. 

Since Clarkson was cleared of his conspiracy 
charges, that leaves Wildes convicted of conspir- 
ing with himself. 

The bulk of the prosecution's witnesses were 
ex -residents of the Matrix program who are still 
subject to prison terms on the drug charges for 
which they were originally sent to Matrix. 

J ohn F 1 oyd , for example , was in the Lexington 
County Jail during the time that he gave his ori- 
ginal grand jury testimony. He was released from 
jail 5 days later. 

Another witness against Wildes, Marshall Green, 
is presently suing the government for alleged "assault 
while on government property.'' His testimony could 
hardly, be termed, disinterested when he stands to 
get $50,000 if he wins his. suit and an assault con- 
viction against Wildes virtually insures him a vic- 
tory. 

During the preliminary sentencing inApril , 

Judge Hermansdorfer told Wildes, "I am not satis- 
fied that you are entirely responsible for every- 
thing that's happened." 

However, on September 17 the Judge told Wildes 
that he was a "drug addict who would do. anything to 
support your habit," despite the. fact that Jon Wildes 
had been an ex-addict for four years. Hermansdorfer 
also citecLwhat he termed, don's uncooperative be- 
havior in withholding his medical records despite 
the fact that Wildes has signed a form releasing 
these records to the court. 

The foreman of the jury that brought in the 
convictions expressed surprise at the severity of 
the sentence that Hermansdorfer imposed. The length 
of the sentence precludessany hopes for an early 
parole. 

"This is a political trial',' said a defense 
committee member . "Jon Wildes, was tried for mak - 
ing a political analysis of drug addiction and 
Cure and .for publicizing that analysis." 

P 1 ans are being made to appeal the case » 

Please send any money that you can to: The Com- 

mittee to Free Jon Wildes, P.0. Box 3067, 

Louisville, Kentucky 40201. 


Clarkson and Hill were charged with posses- 
sion of a deadly device. Clarkson was further 
charged with conspiracy to assault patients in the 
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iilf .TRIKE AGAINST DUKE POWER COMPANY; 

TdA BEGINS Oi .GANr.ING DRIVE IN EASTERN KENTUCKY 

LIBERATION News Service 

(•Filter note: The following is a shortened 
r ion o' rr, article by Matt Witt that first ap- 
peared in the Septewibo issue of the United Mine 
Workers Journal.) 
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HARLAN COUNTY, Ky. (LNS) — The television preach- 
er beamed pleasantly at his Sunday morning viewers 
in Harlan County, Kentucky and urged them to send 
in for the booklet of the week--”How to Get the 
Most Out of Suffering.* 1 

”Ask for the booklet by name," he said, 11 or 
just mention the word, ’Suffering.”* 

This preacher’s sales pitch must find some 
ready buyers in Harlan County. It might be a coal 
miner who has just been taken — thanks to company 
disregard for safety--to be fitted at the artifi- 
cial limbs store on Main Street near the county 
courthouse in Harlan. 

Or it might be a family whose land has been 
destroyed by unregulated, unreclaimed strip mining 
on the steep mountainsides, leaving behind no jobs, 
and little tax money; only landslides, acid runoff, 
and some quick profits. 

It’ s possible too that some of. Harlan ’ County ’ s 
men who work for Duke Power’s Eastover Mining Co. 
at Brookside and Bailey’s Creek saw the preacher’s 
offer, but right now it’s unlikely any of them are 
in a mood to send away for such a booklet. 

It’s not that they haven’t been seeing hard 
times. For three years, until August 1, they were 
forced to work under a ,! company union 11 Contract 
between Eastover and the Southern Labor Union (SLU). 
They had low wages, an inadequate medical plan , no 
seniority system for job-bidding, and no way to 
defend themselves against unsafe practices or un- 
fair firings. 

Having voted out the SLU in June, the 180 
miners are now on strike for a new contract, and a 
new union — the United Mine Workers of America. 
n We coal miners are entitled to the benefits of 
coal," union vice-president Mike Trbovich told 'the 
Eastover strikers August 22. ,, You can be the cor- 
nerstone. You can bring benefits not only to your- 
selves but to thousands of others who will follow 
your example. You just have to work together and we 
will support you to the hilt. 11 

The Strike checks --$100 a week plus Blue Cross 
medical coverage to each man with a family who puts 
in his required time on the picket line or on other 
strike duties, is a level cf support the union will 
not always be able to afford in every organizing 
Strike. , - 

But eastern Kentucky is particularly important 
to the union, not only because at least 13,000 non- 
UMWA miners there produce about 50 million tons of 


better schools, roads, and health care and strong- 
er protection of the land. 

And in turn, coal-hungry Duke Power and its 
Eastover operations are a particularly important 
first obstacle to organizing eastern Kentucky . Head- 
quartered in Charlotte, North Carolina, Duke Power 
is the sixth largest public utility in the nation 
in terms of sales, with assets of more than i>2.5 
billion. Itsanet income nearly doubled in the last 
four years, rising from $49 million in 1968 to $80 
million in 1972. 

In December , 1972, Duke won a 17% increase in 
its wholesale utility rates. 

The utility's president, Carl Horn, Jr., takes 
home $88,000 a year and the company’s directors in- 
clude men who also sit as directors of such giants 
as General Motors, J.P* M6rgan Co., R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco , Burlington Industries Carolina Telephone 
and Telegraph as well as Glemspn and Duke Univer- 
sities. 

Duke, through its subsidiary Eastover Mining 
Co., began to buy coal mines and reserves in June, 
1970, including the Highsplint mine and Brobkside 
and Bailey ’ s Creek in Harlan County and the next 
year, the Straight Creek mine at Arjay in Bell 
County. In 1972 Duke opened a new mine jointly with 
A.T. Massey Co. and has also recently acquired some 

6.000 acres of coal lands in eastern Kentucky with 

30.000 tons of reserves. 

The UMWA had been on the verge of obtaining a 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) vote at the 
Brookside mine in 1970 to win representation of the 
miners there. But Eastover, used its company personnel 
to force the signing of SLU .cards and before anyone 
knew it, a 3-year contract with SLU had been signed. 

”1 was working here, and all I Ifnew one day was 
that Southern Labor was in, f? recalled Striker Carl 
Noe. "And the contract they gave us wasn’t worth 
the paper it was printed oh. They could push us 
around or fire a man whenever they wanted. The union 
wouldn’t pay our hospital bills s And we’d go in 
the mines at 7 and not come out until 4 or 4:30 
and we never could get no overtime. 11 

Before that three year contract expired on Au- 
gust 1, the men realized they had to get rid of the 
SLU before it signed another sellout contract with 
Eastover • In an NLRB election on June 26 they voted 
in the UMWA and in late July they struck demanding 
that Eastover sign a contract with the |inion. 

”It wasn’t just the money,” explained 27-year 
old miner Ron Childers. "I mean, the kind of re- 
presentation we had was . they would take a case to 
the grievance procedure and then the SLU officers 
would vote against us. So we went to the local union 
meeting and voted in Jerry Wynn to be president. So 
the next thing, the company fired Jerry Wynn. And 
then they fired another man^ Mickey Messer, for 
supporting the UMWA. 1 ’ 

Safety in the mines is another issue that strikers 
are vitally concerned about. Miner operator Jerry 
Rainey, for example, was knocked out by a rock off 
the boom on hi'd"miner 11 X -staggered around the miner 
while it was still going, 11 remembers Rainey, ’’which 
could have killed me right there and finally a boss 


coal a year, but also because a powerful and or- 
ganized union is so badly needed there as an econo- 

mic and political force to work for such goals as - 
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turned off the power and I guess I passed out." 

Rainey explained that the machine came with a 
cage which would have protected him, but it was taken 
off in a stretch of low coal» The accident took place 
when the machine was back in high coal, but by then 
the cage was lost. "I asked about it," said Rainey, 
"and all they’ve told me for a year is 'we ordered 
one.’ And they won’t even take the time to put 
guards on the boom which would maybe take 20 or 30 
minutes. So it could happen again any time, only 
next time maybe I wouldn’t be so lucky." 

k k k 

Time passes on the picket lines at Brookside 
and Bailey’s Greek. The men play horseshoes or 
whittle sticks of cedar or listen to car radios. At 
night, they often build a fire up Bailey’s Creek and 
play bluegrass and country music on guitars, banjos 
and mandolins. Their conversation is determined but 
the tension is obvious. fF or despite the help from 
the UMWA, the, men and their families are simply having 
to live ton very little. And they know some of them 
may pay a price for standing up for their rights 
if the strike fails. 

"With so many young men, and the backing of the 
United Wine Workers the way they’ve come through and 
Iluke Power being rich enough to settle with us, I 
think we will win,” striker Jerry Johnson said. 
"Anyway, when you’ve got nothing to start with, 
you’ve got nothing to lose. And we’ve seen too much 
hellfin Harlan not to fight this as hard and as 
long as it takes to win." 

— 30 — 
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EL FRENTE UNIDO PLANS OCT. 30 MARCH IN WASHINGTON 
TO DEMAND FREEDOM FOR PUERTO RICAN POLITICAL PRISONERS 


popular insurrection. The repression against the 
popular Nationalist movement, already great, in- 
tensified, and has continued, both in Puerto Rico 
and in North America. Carlos Feliciano, one of the 
Independistas rounded up in the 1950 uprising, is 
a prime example. After he got out of jail in 1957 
he came to the US and worked to' Support his family. 

In 1970 he was accused of being a member of 
an undergrpund Puerto Rican organization and of 
having carried out 41 bombings in New York City. 

A 1 thought cqu'it ted a year age of all of the charges 
against him, Feliciano was recently found guilty 
of possession of a bomb, and faces up to 7 years . 
in prison. 

k k k k 

Four years after the popular uprising, in 
March, 1954, the Tenth Inter -American conference 
was ■ache'duled 1 - to meet in Venezuela, during which 
the Latin American countries were to discuss the 
status and future of the colonies in the Western 
Hemisphere with the US. Puerto Rico's status as an 
American colony was one of the main points on the 
agenda. 

Four members of the Nationalist Party in New 
York decided to confront the US Congress and demand 
independence for Puerto Rico at that time.. They 
were Lolita Lebrun, Rafael Miranda, Andres Cordero 
and Irving Flores. On {$arch 1, they entered the 
House of Representatives in Washington, and Lolita 
Lebron took out a pistol and the Puerto Rican flag 
and began to fire, shouting "Viva Puerto Rico Libre." 
Five people Were wounded during the shooting. 

The press called the attack an"act of terrorism 
by a Puerto Rican gang," and Nationalists were 
rounded up in Puerto Rico, New York and Chicago. 

Luis Munoz Marin, the governor of Puerto Rico at 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The United Front for the De- 
fense of Puerto Rican Political Prisoners is organ- 
izing a march on Washington on October 30 to demand 
the unconditional freedom of five Puerto Rican 
politicalcprisoners who have been in jail for more 
than 19 years for acts related to Puerto Rico's 
struggle for independence. They are Oscar Collazo, 
Lolita Lebron, Andres Figueroa Cordero, Rafael C 
Miranda and Irving Flores. 

October 30, 1950 was an important day in the 
history of the Puerto Rican people's fight for in- 
dependence. Early that morning, New York radio sta- 
tions started to transmit news of armed confronts 4:'. > • 
tions between nationalists and police in Puerto 
Rico. News of a nationalist rebellion in Puerto 
Ilico spurred two Puerto Rican activists in New ’York 
to meet and discuss how they could show the people 
of the US and the world that the rebellion in Puerto 
Rico was not a local skirmish, but the fight of a 
people against their colonizers. 

The two patriots, Oscar Collazo and Griselio 
Torresola, went to Washington to President Truman's 
temporary residence — Blair House. During a gunfight 
with police one policeman was wounded and one killed, 
Torresola himself was killed and Collazo was later 
sentenced to death. The death sentence was later com- 
muted and he is now serving a life term. 


the time, flew to Washington and promised Elsenhower 
that he would annihilate the Nationalist Party once 
and for all. Lebron was sentenced to fifty years 
in prison, and Mirando, Cordero and Flores got 75 
years each. They are still serving those sentences, 
as are many nationalists serving similar sentences 
in Puerto Rican jails, 

k k k 

The objectives of the march are: to demand 
the unconditional freedom of the five political 
prisoners; to mobilize all sectors of the Puerto 
Rican community and : 3 anti-imperialist North- 
American groups to support this demand; to declare 
Oct. 30 a National Day of Solidarity with the- Tver 
Puerto Rican Prisoners; and get international 
support. 

El Frente Unidb (United Front) is made up of 
Boricuas de Frente, El Comite, the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party, Puerto Rican Revolutionary Workers 
Organization, Resistances Puertorriquena, and Com- 
mittees to defend Carlos Feliciano, Humberto Pagan, 
Eduardo Cruz and Martin Sostre. 

If you want to reserve transportation for the 
march and/or help in organizing it, write to Frente 
Unido, P.O. Box 3, Planetarium Station, NY NY 10024, 
or call El Comite C212) 874-9162. -30- 

#!#!#!#!#!#!#!#!#!#!#!#!#!#!#!#!# J #!#!#! #i#I #!#!#! 


In Puerto Rico, more than 3000 workers, peasants 
ant i cs til dents . were . jal led_Jj^ , an_ a ttempt ., t o - -c rush th e 


We like to hear from you. Let Us know about news 
in your area . 
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